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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
Continued from page 402.) 


S. Capper had the comfort of perceiving that 
his youngest son was making advanves in his 
spiritual course. He was accustomed to advise 
freely with his father in his difficulties, and it 
now had an apprehension of 


appears that he 
being called to the ministry, and had written on 
this subject ; to which letter his father replied | 
as follows :— 


ee Bristol, 17, 9 mo. 1843. 

My pear Toomas,—It will not be much 
surprise to thee that I have taken time for an- 
swering thy last letter; the thing is of too much 
importance hastily to advise upon. Reflecting 
on the subject, I have considered that, in every 
stage of our Christian progress, the enemy is 
busy with his baits; there is the danger of ab- 
staining from the performance of what appears 
right to be done, and the danger of mistaking, 
and thus running unbidden. There is also the 
danger, after moving in a right direction, of 
being betrayed into a wrong feeling, from in- 
dulging a desire for a part of the honor due 
alone to the Head of the church. There is, 
moreover, the danger of not sufficiently trying 
the fleece, or of persisting in so doing after the 
Divine will is well known. To escape all these 
snares requires that we should be watchful for 
the discoveries of Divine light, and resigned to 
follow them when favored with them ; and that, 
when we have long to wait and to fast, we should 
wash and anoint, and keep the word of the 
Lord’s patience; and, as we are each dealt with 
by our Lord and Master individually, it is most 
important that we should not be copiers one of 
another, but know for ourselves what the Spirit 
saith. In my own case, I hada view of the 
work for seven years before I believe that the 
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time arrived to enter upon it; and then I had 
long to be exercised in a small and feeble way, 
and to learn that strength is bestowed when we 
are in the greatest weakness, in order that we 
may learn to give all the honor where it is due, 
and to attribute notbi ing to ourselves. I believe 
it is much the safest to have few confidants in 
our religious exercises ; to dwell alone and keep 
silence on such matters, except when the way 
seems rightly opened. I am, however, quite 
comfortable, and even rejoiced, that thou hast 
such a kind, sympathizing friend and mother 
as thy mistress, to whom thou canst open thy 
mind on subjects of such vast importance. 

To another of his children he thus writes :— 

«© Bristol, 17, 10 mo. 1843. 

My DEAR I think I can, in some de- 

| gree, enter into thy f feelings, having been simi- 
| lan tried myself. U nfaithfulness i is an inroad 
| to much evil; for, if that which is in its origin 
| Tight be omitted, ‘that which is in its origin 
wrong will often intrude; but I believe it is 
good for us to have much ‘ searching of heart.’ 
| think, when we are fearful that we have with- 
stood the right motion, it is well to be willing 
to endure the feeling of penitence ; it prepares 

and softens the mind for impressions of the 
Spirit. We can never be too lowly or humble. 
I am glad tobe able a little to sympathize with 
thee in thy exercises.” 

Thus, as a truly Christian parent, did he 
counsel and nurture his family ; tenderly feeling 
with them in their various difficulties, and ad- 
ministering to each that which he thought they 
needed. Surely, on such labor a blessing would 
rest ! 

Again he writes to his youngest son :— 

** Bristol, 24, 10 mo. 1843. 

a Thy brother Joseph continues 
very poorly. The last hours which I passed 
with him were very pleasant, and | am comfort- 
ed in the belief that he will be prepared for 
his change, whenever it may take place. 

My dear son! as regards thy own conflicts 
and baptisms, thou art doubtless aware, as 1 am, 
(though perhaps not quite so fully), how unable 
we ure to assist each other, and that what we 
attempt, in our own way cr time, is very una- 
vailing ; indeed, more frequently tends to weak- 

One thing I may safily 


en than to strengthen. 
say, viz., that, when we ‘clearly see the Lord's 
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will,’ here can be no , doubt that it eal be 
done; yet I have often found that there is, at 
times, a clear sight of what is to be our actual 
experience at a future time; and that we must 
not only see the thing required, but also the 
time for it; and I am “disposed to believe that 
there is, not unfrequently, a great degree of suf- | 
fering undergone for want of a true experience 
of what it is to keep the word of the Lord’s pa- 
tience; to be found weightily affected in spirit 
with the preparation for the work, waiting the 
word of command. That thou mayest be fa- 
vored to keep asingle eye to the leader of his 
people is my earnest desire for thee. Self will | 
be creeping in at every opening, and mixing 
with even that which opened in the light of life. 
Humility, real nothingness of self, is the on- 
ly safe place; I wish thou mayest early find it, 
and steadily abide in it. What a providential 
blessing it is that thou wast placed where thou 
art! On reading what thou sayest of the re- 
freshment experienced in silence, I have afresh 
thought, what a privilege those lose who suppose 
that our spiritual growth is only to be promoted 
by reading, talking, or hearing.” 


“ Bristol, 14,12 mo. 1843. 
My pEeAaR THomAs,—Perhaps thy master 


would tell thee that I was at Cirencester, to | 
which place I went at considerable inconveni- 


ence, but I did not feel as if I could comforta- 
bly stay away, though we have so many things 
upon us now at home. Thy mistress told me 
that thy health is not quite as she would wish it 
to be, and that thou art often low in spirits. I 
consider it a special favor, when, during the 


buoyant season of youth, there is such an abi- | 


ding sense of the holiness of God, of our own 
proneness to forget Him, and of the necessity 
for receiving daily supplies of Divine grace, 
from the inexhaustible Fountain, as keeps the 
mind humble and watchful; but I believe that, 
when we are under these solemn impressions, 
our unwearied adversary takes another mode of 
assault, and would incite us to such an abstrac- 


. . . . i 
tion of mind as creates a morbid desire to be | 


continually lamenting our condition. We have | 
duties of various kinds to perform, and we act, 
I believe, most consistently with the Divnie will | 
when we conscientiously endeavor to fulfil them 
all, to the best of our knowledge, applying the | 
respective faculties to their appropriate purpo- 
ses; judging of those things which are in the 
province of reason by that invaluable faculty ; 
but, in spiritual matters, ever remembering that 
there are points which reason cannot reach. I 
believe that one of our prominent duties is to 
do whatever we properly can, in order to main- 
tain our bodily and intellectual powers in a vig- 
orous state of health, and that this condition is 
favorable to our spiritual growth and fruitful- 
ness. [ would therefore advise thee, as often 
as right opportunities prevent, to take exercise, 


and to cherish the natural enjoyment to be de- 
rived from the effects of fresh air, with a thank- 

ful heart. I would also particularly recommend 
thee to fix on one or two desirable acquisitions , 
and steadily to pursue them, at such intervals 
as can be appropriated to such purposes, with- 

out the neglect of other things. Thy mistress 
| told me that thou hadst thought of improving 
| thyself i in the French language, and that she 
' thought that thou mightst, very advantageously, 
8 study arithmetic farther. Now both these pur- 
| Suits are not only very useful, but most desira- 
| ble ; I might almost say the latter is indispen- 

sable. In my circumstances, if it were not for 
| some knowledge which is not possessed by all, 

| the little matters which I now accomplish would 
| be out of my power. From some observations 
in thy last, I think thou wilt be likely to unite 
in these views. I approve of thy caution, in so 
| weighty a concern as that which presents itself 
to thy mind. I believe we shall not be suffered 
to go very far wrong, while we are simply and 
resignedly waiting, without a secret reserve for 
| the fulfilment of our own will. I have often 
thought that there is a lesson of wonderful in- 
struction in the saying of our blessed Redeem- 
er, ‘My judgment is just, because I seek not 
| mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.’ 

4,12 mo. 1844. In meeting, I was led to con- 
trast the general admission of the right of Christ to 
reign in his church with the practical denial of 
that sovereignty, by the appointment of man to 
offices in the church for which, contrary to 
| Christ’s command, they pay, and thus corrupt 
the office of minister; also to contrast, in the 
same way, the individual admission, by Chris- 
tians generally, of our personal obligation to 
obey Christ, with the practical denial of this, 
by not waiting upon the Spirit of truth for di- 
rection and strength. I afterwards found that 
the curate of a neighboring village, and a Bap- 
tist and Wesleyan preacher, were present. 

On fifth-day I was at meeting at Campden ; 
ja kind friend, who had come five or six miles 
to attend to it, took me home in his cart ; it was 
| very pleasant to be under the roof of these sim- 
love hearted people. He has a sweet wife, and 
four nice little children. The next day he con- 
veyed me to Tredington.” 

Joseph Capper’s health had been so far re- 
stored that he had some time previously gone 
to Exeter, at the request of Thomas Knott, to 
assist him in his business. He returned home 
during the very inclement weather ; and this 
exposure to the cold appeared to be the cause of 
a violent attack of erysipelas, which carried him 
off, after a short season of suffering. He only 
survived long enough for his dear father to wit- 
ness his close ; ; and this was a deep trial to his 
paternal feelings. Joseph had long been afflict- 
ed, and his father had sympathized, not only 
in his bodily pain and weakness, but in the 
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mental conflicts through which he had been 
passing ; so that it would have been especially 
comforting for them to have been together when 
nature was failing, and he was approaching the 
end of all things here; but his father had the 
consolation of a full belief that he had put on 
Christ, and was found in Him, at that awful 
moment when no other refuge can avail. 

At the interment of his brother Joseph, Tho- 
mas first spoke as a minister; and to this his 
father alludes in the following letter :— 


*¢ Bristol, 11, 1 mo. 1845 

My pEAR THoMAS,—Thou wilt readily believe 
that 1 was not unmoved by the circumstances 
under which thou wast and art placed. I 
felt much for thee, but it did not appear to me 
that | could render thee any real service by con- 
versation ; and now I am well satisfied, as I 
perceive that the dangers on either hand have 
presented themselves tothy mind. The danger 
tor thee may be having the mind elated ; though 
what a mistake to be eluted atagift! I re- 
member, some years ago, having a very favored 
public meeting, at which was present a mission- 
ary from the West Indies. He seemed delighted 
with it, and said he longed to take a part in it; 
seeming to be unacquainted with the truth that 
it is only as the Anointing teaches that the 
word is made effectual ; and that the most able 
human efforts are unavailing to produce life. 
But he afterwards told me an anecdote of John 
Bunyan which was instructive, and is well to 
remember. I believe he (J. B.) generally 
preached extempore; and I also entertain no 
doubt that, although he was not aware of the 
necessity of waiting for power from on high, he 


often did so wait, and was favored with it. One; 
day he preached a sermon which was greatly | 
Some one met him at the pulpit; manner. 


admired. 
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Account of Saran Hoare, of Bath, England, 
deceased 4th mo. 14th, 1855, aged 88 years. 


(Continued from page 404.) 


‘4th mo. 14th, 1824. I went to meeting in 
great poverty, depressed by recollection of my 
backslidings and omissions of duty; it seemed 
as if I could not be sensible of any good ; yet I 
did desire for myself and the whole meeting that 
we might experience descendings of heavenly 
dew. Our friend George Withy stood up, and 
life accompanied his testimony. He spoke of 
silent worship, that silence which we ought to 
labor for, that silence in which we could say 
‘The Lord reigneth ;’ but he also mentioned a 
silence comparable to the silence among the 
tombs. Afterwards, in solemn prayer, he ex- 
pressed his belief that there were those present 
whose love was chaste towards the Lord ; asweet 
expression ! in which belief I could unite. This 
was a meeting worth waiting months and even 
years for. There was in it a solemn heavenly 
covering which I hope was felt by all present. 
I thought I could say with my whole heart, 
‘ Hallelujah, the Lord reigneth ! My heart was 
filled with gratitude to the heavenly Giver. 
These were refreshings as from his presence. It 
appeared to me that we were baptized as into 
one spirit. I thought I could meet death with- 
out fear, nay even with rejoicing. I was afraid 
to speak to any one coming out of meeting, lest 
I should lose the sweet savor of such a meeting, 
but | talked too much afterwards, and did not 
enough cherish the blessing I had received. 

“8th mo. 15th, 182 Believed myself en- 
abled to supplicate for Almighty protection. It 
seemed as if danger were near, and that I should 
feel peculiar need of such protection. I have 
felt the preserving power lately in a particular 
I long to have a clear evidence that 


stairs, and said, ‘ Mr. Bunyan, what a beautiful} my sins are forgiven, that my name is written in 


sermon you have delivered !'—‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘the devil told me that, before I came down.” ’ 


the Lamb’s book of life. 


“10th mo. 28th, 1824. Miserably poor as I 


Thus touchingly and tenderly did he watch| am, I still feel those are dearest to me who love 
over his children; warning them of dangers, | the truth, and nothing in this world delights 


and cherishing their youthful desires to serve 
the same Lord to whom he had long dedicated 
his all, and who had so largely blest him in his 
spiritual course. 

To be continued. 


THorouGcuNness— Thoroughness—and again I 
say THOROUGHNESS is the secret of success.— 
A child, in compassing the simplest subject, 
may get an idea of perfectness which is the type 
or archetype of all excellence, and this idea may 
modify the action of his whole mind through his 
whole course of life. Be thorough therefore, be 
complete in everything you do; leave no enemy 
in ambush behind you as you march on, to rise 
up in the rear and assail you. Perfect your work, 
80 that when it is subjected to the trials and ex- 
periences of life, it will not be found wanting. 


me so much as to hear of Zion’s prosperity. On 
reviewing my multiplied engagements, and re- 
collecting how much my mind is drawn from its 
watch, I have been enabled to desire, I believe 
with my whole heart, that I might enjoy ‘a 
closer walk with God;’ that whatever may be 
my employment, my mind might be raised to 
him, that thereby 1 might be better enabled to 
know his will, and guard against that warmth of 
temper that so often distresses me, and that my 
countenance and manners might declare that I 
desire to be with Jesus. 

“6th mo. 16th, 1825. Oh! how rejoiced 
was my poor soul, that had long been hungering 
for a little spiritual nourishment, to be enabled 
to ask for it. It was another sweet assurance 
that I was not forsaken. My mind was left in 
a state of sweet serenity for seycral days; but, 
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alas 1 my irritating engagements and my want of | 


watchfulness dissipated this sweet serenity, and 
left me a prey to vexations, and to my too great 
warmth of temper. 

“9th mo. 21, 1826. Very much grieved on 
account of the cruelly oppressed slaves in our 
West India Islands. The cries of one poor 
woman of whom I had been reading, who had 
been deprived of her two children, seemed to 
follow me, and pierce my very heart ; but I was 
enabled to raise my feeble cries for her and for 
the whole injured race, and it relieved me. 

“10th mo. 5th, 1826. While sitting with 
the family of ———— the wife pleasantly re- 
marked, that her husband was not sufficiently 
careful as to neatness of dress, when he replied, 
‘ Well, Lhope I shall keep dirt out of my mouth.’ 
The word dirt appeared to me to be emblematic 
of evil speaking, slandering, backbiting. It 
touched and reproved me, for | thought I had 
been speaking of the failings of my neighbour 
too freely. 


“5th mo. 6th, 1827. Lately I heard that 


Sarah Abbot and Aun Tweedy were about to 
pay a religious visit to the families constituting 
this Meeting. I secretly desired that they might 
in their visit to me have a sense of my spiritual 
famine, of my almost desponding state of mind ; 
and to my great admiration it was so. They had, | 
I believe, a clear view of my poor, stripped, sor- 


rowful condition, and, (may 1 ever remember it 
with gratitude), were directed to hand me conso- 
lation. 

“5th mo. 17th, 1829. At a meeting which 
was held in silence. I walked thither, as usual, 
very much depressed, recollecting how seldom I 
was permitted to feel heavenly refreshing ; but 
at this sitting | was enabled to enjoy solemn si- 
lence, in which my soul could breathe to its 
Maker ; and oh! how earnestly did I desire that 
he would never leave me nor forsake me. 

“5th mo. 31st, 1829. Endeavored to review 
my mercies past, and to be thankful for the pre- 
sent. I was also permitted to pray, and fer- 
vently and devoutly did I supplicate for mercy, 
that my close might be peaceful; that the holy 
hand might not spare, nor his eye pity, till he 
had made me such as he would have me to be. 
I know that this prayer was of his own inspiring, 
from the sweetness and content which followed. 


“3d mo. 20th, 1880. Went to meeting in a 
state of mind, as I thought, unfit, or unprepared 
for solemn endeavors to worship; an unusual 
self satisfaction prevailed ; it was painful to me, 
yet still it did prevail. After taking my seat a 
total inability was felt for silent waiting; so 
much dissipation of mind and hardness of heart 
I have seldom experienced, so that I could have 
no prospect of heavenly refreshment, and 
thought it would be quite in vain to seek it. 
Bnt thanks to the great condescension of my 
heavenly Father ! a delightful solemnity covered 
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my mind, and prayer, praise and adoration, be- 
yond what I can express, was my happy expe- 
rience, and though the meeting lasted nearly 
two hours, it seemed a very short meeting. At 
this moment, near midnight, I feel a small de- 
gree of the delightful refreshing, and can raise 
my heart with thankfulness. 

“3d mo. 20th, 1830. About three weeks 
ago, Mary Hunt, at a week-day meeting, was 
engaged in supplication, after which I thought 
we received a portion of that bread which satis- 
fieth, and could say from heartfelt experience, 
‘the Lord reigneth.’ Sueh seasons are inexpres- 
sibly precious. I should like to steal away from 
meeting without saying a word to any one, that 
I might retain as long as possible the sweet unc- 
tion. Entering into conversation immediately 
seems to dissipate much of my comfort, yet it 
would appear unkind or unsocial not todoso. At 
country meetings, where we see our friends but 
seldom, perhaps there might be some excuse for 
loitering a little after meeting, yet I fear that 
much of the savor of our heavenly visitations is 
dissipated, and the serious joy and comfort soon 
leave us, occasioned by these often unnecessary 
communications. I love my friends, but so sel- 
dom am | favored with refreshings from above, 
with a sense of divine regard to my almost con- 
tinually distressed and sorrowful soul, that when 
it does come, I feel it far beyond any thing be- 
sides, precious, and wish to keep it. 

“4th mo. 18th, 1830. | am glad it is in my 
power to record my spiritual comfort. This 
morning at meeting believed I felt at least a 
sacred solemnity of mind, in which I thought I 
could look to, and pray to my heavenly Father ; 
and Oh ! how earnestly did my soul desire that 
he might be with me at the close, and conde- 
scend to give me an evidence of sins forgiven. 

“5th mo. 12th, 1830. Was oppressed with 
drowsiness—-it was exceedingly painful to me ; 
in vain I endeavored to shake it off, it still op- 
pressed and distressed me. At last, in extreme 
weakness, I raised my heart to Him who I knew 
could relieve me; I prayed to be relieved from 
this suffering, and I was enabled to ask in faith. 
My prayer was answered, I did feel immediate 
relief, and the remaining part of the meeting 
enjoyed sweet silence, as at the footstool of 
mercy, and could at last breathe grateful thanks 
and praise; and as soon as my mind felt disen- 
gaged the meeting broke up. This I have fre- 
quently experienced after very solemn and de- 
lightful engagement, there has been a pause or 
cessation, and the assembly almost immediately 
was broken up. I took away with me grateful, 
joyous, happy feelings, and could adore. 

“5th mo. 16th, 1830. I may venture to say 
that 1 had the happy experience of spiritual 
prayer and refreshing silence this morning, 
though I sat down deeply lamenting my poverty 
and reviving pisncnees to sin; there seemed no 
life in me; but, Oh! wonderful condescension ! 
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I trust I had the best of all experience, a per- 
mission to approach the throne of grace. 

“2d mo., 1831. I felt depressed almost be- | 
low hope, aad thought [ should not dare even 
to seek in silence for spiritual comfort, 
but found, as I have often found before, that I 


can have no peace without a d: sily endeavor to | 


lay, as it were, my soul at the footstool of mercy, 
simply to wait. 


“Oth mo. 5th, 1831. Enabled to pray. I 


feel grateful for such a privilege. Oh! may the} i 


liberty to approach the Majesty on high return 
much more frequently than of late, for I have 
felt poor, low and much deserted.” 

Referring to a circumstance that gre atly dis- 
tressed her, she writes as follows : 

“10th mo. 23d, 1831. E.S. then on a re- 
ligious visit to these parts ; she had felt a draw- 
ing towards me, and never was a visit more 
rightly timed, or more consoling; it left upon 
my mind indescribable comfort, a real most de- 
lightful rejoicing. Oh! what mercy to a worm ! 
Language is too poor to convey any idea of what 
I felt ; only those who have tasted such delight 
can know; nor was my joy of a very transient 
nature ; even now something of the feeling re- 
mains. 

“3d mo. 22d, 1832. The formation of a So- 
ciety for the promotion of humanity towards 
animals gives me great comfort. May it pros- 
per! Only He who gave me life can know how 
much I have suffered on account of the cruelties 
practised on them. He has seen my tears and 
heard my prayers, and he knows all I have en- 
deavored to do, and all I have really done to 
mitigate their sufferings.” 

; [To be continued .] 


ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
By J. J. Gurney. 

“Our profession and our desire, when we 
meet together to worship the Father, is to per- 
form this sacred duty in spirit and in truth. 
To this end we conceive that a condition of out- 
ward silence is pre-eminently adapted. For 
worship in spirit and in truth consists neither in 
the practice of typical rites, nor in the forced or 
formal use of words, which may or may not 
agree with the feelings of those who oe them, 
or in whose behalf they are spoken; but in the 
communion of the soul with God. in inward | 
prostration before him, and in those heartfelt | 
offerings of prayer and thanksgiving which, in 
order to enter into the ears of the Lord of | 
Sabaoth, need not the intervention of any vocal | 
utterance. 

In order to unfold this interesting subject 
with some degree of clearness, it will be desira- 


ble to advert to a few of its principal particulars. | 


I. Were the inquiry addressed to me, What 
is the first and most essential qualification for 
a right and spiritual worship of the Almighty— 
for ‘such a worship as would at once edify the 
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ereature and glorify the Creator ?—I should feel 
| but little hesitation in re plying, A deep humilia- 
tion and sub) jection of soul before the divine 
Majesty ?” 

“TI. A second particular, indispensably re- 
quisite for a true and spiritual worship, is wait- 
ing upon God.” 

“III. Among the choicest blessings in the 
expectation of which the true worshipper is 
taught to wait upon his Lord, and for which he 
is most accustomed to present his humble yet 
| earnest petitions at the throne of grace, is the 
| illumination and instruction of the Holy Spirit.” 

The author, illustrating these points at some 
| length, shows that “‘ we are furnished with abun- 

| dant evidence from Scripture as well as expe- 
jrience, that a state of humble waiting upon 
|God forms a very important part of true and 
spiritual worship; and that of such a state, silence 
is a natural and perfectly adapted accompani- 
ment,” and adds :— 

“The obedient family of God, are, in all their 
ways, instructed and enlightened by their divine 
Master. Even while they are pursuing the ac- 
tive business of life, if they do but carefully 
maintain the watchful spirit and single eye, they 
will not fail to receive, on every needful occasion, 
the secret yet pere eptible monitions of the Spirit 
of Truth. But, in an especial manner, may they 
expect to experience this grace, when they meet 
for the solemn purpose of worshipping the living 
God. That ‘ Minister of the true Tabernacle,’ 
who has promised to be in the midst of his dis- 
ciples when they are gathered together in his 
name, is ever ready to carry forward his work 
in their souls, and to bestow upon them the 
teaching of his Holy Spirit; and his teaching, 
when received with submission, never fails to be 
efficacious, because it is derived, without mix- 
ture, from the source of wisdom ; it is not only 
light, but power. Many are the Christians of 
various denominations, who can bear witness 
that the Lord Jesus does indeed condescend to 
instruct his people himself. It is Christ, that 
spiritual teacher of the children of God, who 
makes manifest to them their real condition ; 


detects their iniquitie s, and convinces them of 


sin; brings them into humility and contrition 
of soul; and thus prepares them for the exer- 
| cise of fervent prayer for pardon and deliverance. 
It is Christ, also, who reveals to the soul of man 
| the merey of God, and secretly proclaims to his 
followers the extent and efficac y of redeeming 
llove. Thus is the penitent sinner relieved and 
comforted, and becomes rightly qualified to offer 
lup, at the throne of grace, the ace eptable tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise. Lastly, it is Christ 
who plainly sets before his people, as in the, 
light of his sanctuary, the path of self-denial, 
obedience and true holiness: he shows to them 
the beauty and excellence of that narrow way 
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and inspires them with an ardent desire to walk 
in it; and, at the same time, he invites them to 
rely with confidence upon the power of his grace, 
that, by this sacred influence, they may be 
strengthened in all their weakness, and enabled 
to take up their daily cross, and follow their Lord 
and Saviour. Such isa faint and general out- 
line of the teaching of the Son of God; and, 
where is the experienced Christian who will 
venture to deny that he thus instructs his peo- 
ple, not only by means of the ministry of his 
servants, but by the secret and immediate 
operations of his Holy Spirit? 

If this point be allowed, and if it be further 
granted, as I think it must be by the spiritually- 
minded reader, that the periods appointed for 
the public worship of God are times when the 
immediate teaching of Christ may reasonably 
be expected; the propriety of si/ence, on such 
occasions, is at once established.” 

‘Tt appears then that Friends consider the 
maintenance of silence in their religious assem- 
blies to be in perfect accordance with that divine 
law, that God, who is a spirit, must be wor- 
shipped spiritually—that, in this sentiment, we 
are confirmed by a consideration of some of the 
principal constituents of true and spiritual wor- 
ship, viz: humiliation before the divine Majesty, 
waiting upon God, and submissive attention to 
the immediate teaching of the Lord Jesus— 
that to these several duties the silent subjection 
of the soul is peculiarly suited, and even abso- 
lutely indispensable—and that this frame of 
mind is, in our judgment, most easily obtained, 
and most effectually preserved, through the 
medium of an outward silence. 

Such are the reasons for the value which 
Friends are accustomed to attach to silence in 
worship ; and which will, L trust, be found more 
and more to recommend so salutary a practice to 
Christians of every name and profession. In 
conclusion, however, it ought to be remarked, 
that, although silence is a natural attendant of 
this inward state of prostration, waiting, and at- 
tention to the divine teaching, the former may 
often be maintained when the latter has no ex- 
istence. It is easy for any man to be outwardly 
silent, while he allows his mind to be occupied 
with a thousand passing reflections which have 
no proper connexion with his religious duty ; 
and, when this is unhappily the case with per- 
sons who are met together for the professed 
purpose of rendering a public homage to the 
Almighty, it must be confessed that their wor- 
ship is as inefficacious, and nearly as much of a 


ee 


mockery, as it would be, did it consist in the | 


use of words at total variance with the feelings 
of the heart. 

How clearly, then, is it the duty of Friends, 
of every age and station, to maintain a true 
watchfulness and diligence of soul, that their si- 
lent worship may not be marred by the influence 
of worldly thoughts, and thus degenerate into 
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a barren and lifeless form! It may, indeed, be 
freely allowed, that a condition of true inward 
silence is one of no easy attainment. Great is 
our infirmity in this respect, and difficult do we 
sometimes find it, to stay the rapid movements 
of the mind, and to present ourselves, in real 
quietness, a living sacrifice to our God. But 
we do not expect to accomplish this object in 
our own strength. In our endeavors to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, we are taught to rely 
on him alone; and, while such continues to be 
our reliance, experience will still enable us to 
testify that he is often pleased to arise for our 
help—that he has the will as well as the power, 
to bring our vain thoughts into silence—to raise 
our souls into holy communion with himself— 
and to say to the multitudinous imaginations of 
the natural man, Peace, be still.”’ 


[Vo be continued. } 





COTTON IN ALGERIA. 

Under the auspices of the French Govern" 
ment, a systematic effort has been made for some 
years past to stimulate the production of cotton 
in Algeria for export, and the commissioner 
from South Carolina, who visited the Paris in- 
dustrial exhibition, seeing numerous very supe- 
rior specimens of the crop, made a thorough 
investigation of the subject, and has furnished 
an elaborate report thereon. The writer, the 
Hon. Wm. Elliott, apprehends that the success 
of France in the experiment of cultivating Sea 
Island cotton, would impose on the maritime 
portions of our own Southern States the neces- 
sity of restricting their culture. He concedes 
that the soil and climate of Algeria are favor- 
able to the production of Sea Island cotton, and 
says that the numerous specimens exhibited in 
the Palais de ]’Industrie, the high numbers to 
which they were spun, the beautiful laces and 
muslins into which they were wrought, are so 
many evidences of the fact that cannot be set 
aside. He adds: 

“These specimens were, for the most part, of 
exceedingly high qualities: they were spun up 
readily to No. 6(00—the highest number wanted 
for laces—and hanked and dyed so as to be un- 
distinguishable by any but professional eyes, 
from the finest materials of silk.” 

This Algerian cotton crop last year was 2500 
bales, of 250 Ibs. each. Great efforts have been 
made by the French Government to encourage 
its culture. High bounties have been offered to 
the Algerian cotton growers, in the form of an 
assured high price for their product, and induce- 
ments in other forms have been held out to them. 
Yet Mr. Elliott informs us that, notwithstanding 
all this, the result could not have been reached 
unless there had been a natural fitness for the 
production, which he considers, rightly enough, 
as the most important fact demonstrated. The 
average production of Sea Island cotton per acre 
in the United States, he assumes to be 120 
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pounds of dew. cotton, but this, he was assured, 
is much exceeded in ’Algeria, as “fat so low a 
yield they could not cultivate, the expenses 
being too great to leave any profit.” This arises, 
of course, from the fact that the labor employed 
in the cultivation of the Algerian cotton is paid 
for, whereas that of the South is not. The infer- 
ence is, that free labor stimulates a greater pro- 
duction, and thus must in the end be quite as 
remunerative to the planter as slave labor. Mr. 
Elliott proceeds to remark, that ‘no one who 
gives any weight to these considerations can be 
blind to the conviction, that if the present ratio 
of increase be continued for five years, France 
will supply herself from her Algerian posses- 
sions with her whole required stock in these fine 
cottons.”” As to the area of country suitable to| 
the cultivation of the crop, Mr. Elliott thus 
shows it to be adequate to the purposes alluded 
to:— 

“We know, from our own experience, that it 


is the sea-line of our territory only, or so much 


of it as is exposed to the influence of salt atmos- 
phere, that produces the sea island cottons in 
perfection. 


‘“‘ By the peculiar formation of the country, 
the prevalence of salt mountains and salt lakes, 
the sea-line of Algeria, so far as climate is con- 
cerned, is extended, so to speak, for several 
hundred miles into the interior; and those 
lands which, from excess of salt, are unfitted | 
for grain, are the very same in which the fine 
cottons delight. Assuming, then, that France 
will require 10,000 bales of Sea Island cotton, of | 
250 lbs. each, for the use of her manufacturers, 
it seems probable to me, that a portion of arable | i 
land can be found adequate to the production of | 
the required supply.” 

The labor of the Kabyles employed in the 
culture of cotton, costs from forty to sixty cents 
per day, according to Mr. Elliott, which may be 
correct, although the Kabyle labor formerly cost 
much He also says, that the Arabs are 
slow to quit their predatory habits and devote | 
themselves to agricultural pursuits, which is | 
only partially true, as some of the Arabs are | 
the most success{ul farmers in the country, and | 
supply all the towns with provisions. They are, 
moreover, proverbially avaricious and economi- 
eal, and much given to accumulating money; so 
that if profit is to be made in the culture of cot- 
ton, they are likely enough to become either 
planters or laborers. But Mr. Elliott shows by 
a calculation that even at the minimum rate of | 
production, six thousand two hundred and fifty 
laborers would suffice to insure the supply ; and 
surely this number can be found in Algeria, but 
if it cannot, it is in contemplation to procure 
them from Minorca, China, and India. 

Cotton has been cultivated experimentally in 
Algeria, on French account, for the last twelve 
or fourteen years, until the government became 
satisfied that the culture of the crop there was 
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feasible, ond now they. are straining every nerve 
to increase it, and render themselves independ- 
ent of the United States. Three years ago, the 
whole crop did not exceed one hundred bales ; 
but, under the stimulating policy of the French 
Government, it has already increased to twenty- 
five hundred bales, and, as Mr. Elliott says, 
can, under the continued application of these 
stimulants, be made to supply all that France 
may require for domestic consumption. What 
some of these stimulants are, Mr. Elliott thus 
tells us: 

“The cultivator is relieved, for example, from 
all expenses in preparing his cotton for market. 
It is taken (in the seed) to Government mills, 
erected and supported by the national treasury, 
and superintended by Government agents, where 
this material is ginned and packed, and trans- 
ferred to the manufacturers at a stipulated 
price; and this price, be it remembered, is an 
immoderately high one, far exceeding what the 
article would naturally bring in an open market 
of competition. And more than all this, the 
French Government has this year offered a pre- 
mium of 60,000 franes to the producer of the 
finest Sea Island Cotton in Algeria. The suc- 
cessful samples were exposed at the Exhibition, 
and the premium was said to have been divided 
between a native chief and the Messrs. Mas- 
guiller and Sons, of Havre, who, to their fune- 
tion of merchants, have superadded that of 
planters of Sca Island cotton in Algeria.” 

Not only does this culture concern the supply 
of the French market, but Mr. Elliott states, 
| on highly reliable authority, that companies or 
in contemplation, if not actually organized, ¢ 
which the capital is furnished by cmon 
to cultivate Sea Island cotton in Algeria on 
English account. As regards the natural in- 
fluences of soil and climate in Algeria, some 
are favorable and others unfavorable. Those in 
favor are the prevalence of salt mountains and 


\lakes in the interior of Algeria, which adds 


greatly to the area adapted to cotton, the ex- 
emption trom heavy frosts, which therefore per- 
mits the growth of rattoon, and the absence of 
the destructive caterpillar. The adverse influ- 
ences are the cold blasts from the mountains in 
Spring and the hot winds from the desert in 


| Summer, the latter making irrigation a neces- 
| sity. 


We speak now of the Sea Island variety 
of cotton only, but it seems that the short staple, 
or New Orleans, also remunerative in the 
same region.—North American. 


is 


IDOL WORSHIP. 

The islands of Inniskea, on the north-west 
coast of Ireland, are said to be inhabited by a 
population of about four hundred human beings, 
who spexk the Irish language, and retain among 
them a trace of that government by chiefs which 
in former times existed in Ireland. The present 
chief or king of Inniskea is an intelligent pea- 
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sant, whose authority 4 is universally acknow- 
ledged, and the settlement of all disputes i is 
referred to his decision. Occasionally they have 
been visited by wandering schoolmasters, but so 
short and casual have such visits been, that there 
are not ten individuals who even know the letters 
of any language. Though nominally Roman 

Catholics, these islanders have no priest resident 
among them, and their worship consists in oc- 
casional meetings at their chief’s house, with 
visits to a holy well. Here the absence of reli- 
gion is filled with the open practice of pagan 
idolatry ; for in the south island a stone idol, 
called in the Irish Neevoug?, has been from time 
immemorial religiously preserved and worshiped. 
This god, in appearance, resembles a thick roll 
of homespun flannel, which arises from a custom 
of dedicating a material of their dress to it when- 
ever its aid is sought: this is sewed on by an 
old woman, its priestess, whose peculiar care it 
is. They pray to it in time of sickness. It is 
invoked when a storm is desired to dash some 
helpless ship upon the coast; and, again, the 
exercise of its power is solicited in calming the 
angry waves to admit of fishing. 

Such is a brief outline of these islanders and 
their god: 
no authentic information has yet been obtained. | 
C an 
account of it ?— Notes and Que ries 
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In cur last number some judicious observa- 


” 


tions, over the signature of “P.,” were intro- 


duced, impressing the importance of a faithful 


and unflinching maintenance, on the part of our 
religious 


Society, which we 
appear to have been particularly called upon to 
support, in favor of the peaceful reign of the 
Messiah. The subject is of incalculable import- 
“nee, and may well merit a few additional ob- 
servations. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that while 
the inhabitants of the United States, as well as 
the people of Western Europe, with a few ex- 
ceptions, profess the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the precepts and declarations of the Old and 
New Testaments are claimed as the basis of their 


of the testimony 


creed, the practice geuerally prevalent manifests 
so little of the nature and spirit of the gospel 
Cispensation. If we examine the proceedings of 
our national assemblies, and listen to the argu- 

ents by which those proceedings are enforced 
or defended, it is difficult to discover any prin- 
ciple of action, which might not have been con- 


| 
| 


but of the early history of this idol | 


any of your numerous readers furnish in| 
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sistently pursued in a Grecian or Roman Senate, 
in which the doctrines of Christianity were 
neither acknowledged nor known. Preparations 
for national defence constitute no trivial portion 
of the labor of legislation. 

In the predictions included in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly those of the evangelical pro- 
phet, respecting the appearance and operation of 
Christianity, it is pathetically described as a 
reign of inviolable peace. And in the doctrines 
of the New Testament, the founder of Christi- 
anity appears in his peculiar character, the 
His advent was hailed by the 
angelic anthem of “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men,” 


Prince of Peace. 


and his precepts and example every where indi- 
cate a spirit congenial with this anthem. 
Among the professors of Christianity, what- 


|ever their practice may be, there are probably 


few, if any, who will deny that the predictions 
| relative to the nature and character of Christi- 
anity, which so conspicuously mark the books 
of Isaiah and Micah, must, 
find their fulfilment ; and probably very 
few will profess to believe that any other system 


at some period of 
time, 


| of Christianity than that which our Saviour came 





to introduce and establish, will ever be offered 
to the aceeptance of man. Indeed, if we soberly 
examine the example and precepts of our Lord 
and his apostles, we shall find it impossible to 
conceive that any system more completely con- 
ducive to the establishment and permanence of 
an inviolable peace could be offered to our ac- 
ceptance. The question, then, between the ad- 
vocates of peace and the defenders of war, both 
being, professedly, believers in the truth of 
Christianity, does not appear, when stript of ex- 
traneous considerations, to relate so much to 
principle as to time. We seem to agree as to 
the ultimate result of the Christian system, but 
differ only as to the time when that result is to 
be experienced. It therefore becomes a subject 
of momentous inquiry, whether the doctrines of 
Christianity, as promulgated and enforced by its 
founder and his immediate disciples, is less effi- 
cacious now than it will be at any future period. 
If Christianity has not yet produced the effect 
which it is designed eventually to accomplish, 
is that failure to be attributed to any defect in 
the system itself, or is it owing to a want of the 
faithful adoption and practice of its nature and 
spirit? Indeed, the advocates of war, under the 











Christian dispensation, never meet the question 
fairly. They are bound to show, either that war 
is not, in its nature, inconsistent with the doc- 
trines and precepts of Christianity, or to show 
that there are some principles which necessarily 
govern the actions of men now that will not al- 
ways govern them. The maintenance of the 
first proposition is seldom, if ever, attempted. 
The defenders of war usually appeal to our fears 
or our passions. They introduce considerations 
of supposed expediency; they portray the con- 
sequences which may be supposed to arise from 
the adoption of pacific principles, but carefully 
overlook the inquiry, whether any consequences, 
could they even be clearly foreseen, could justify 
a disregard of the injunctions of our Saviour. 
The question, whether a consistent Christian is 
bound, at all times and under all circumstances, 
to conform to the precepts of our Saviour, 
admits of but one answer. Yet we always find 
that, when even the professed ministers and 
teachers of Christianity undertake to defend the 
practice of war, they always resort to considera- 
tions of imagined expediency ; and by ignoring 
the consideration that lies at the bottom of the 
inquiry, they virtually abandon the defence. 
The second proposition requires, or even admits 
of but little consideration. Human nature and 
human passions are essentially the same at all 
times and under all circumstances, until sub- 


jected to the controlling influence of religious | 


principle. Wars, whatever aspect they may 
assume, or whatever their ostensible object may 
be, originate primarily in the passions of men; 
and if the spirit of Christianity, when permitted 
to work its legitimate effect, can, at one period 
of the world, so far subjugate these passions as 
to put an end to war, the same spirit must be 
capable of producing the same effect at any other 
time ; and to deny that the spirit of Christianity 
is capable of producing this effect, would be to 
assert that it is inadequate to its declared and 
ostensible object. 

That the establishment of universal and per- 
manent peace would be a blessing of incalculable 
value, admits of no denial; and that Christi- 
anity, when permitted to accomplish its ultimate 
object, must confer this blessing upon man, is 
equally clear. 

How important, then, is the position of those 
who wield or mould the opinions of the multi- 
tude on this momentous subject. It is, perhaps, 
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not going too far to assert that, if the professed 
ministers and expounders of the gospel were to 
maintain, in all their fulness and force, the doe- 
trines proclaimed by our Lord and his apostles, 
wars must soon cease among the professors of 
the Christian name. The opinions entertained 
by a large portion of the community, particularly 
upon questions of religion and morality, are little 
else than an echo of the opinions of others; 
hence, those doctrines which are openly pro- 
claimed by the professed expounders of the gos- 
pel, are very liable to be admitted by the multi- 
tude with little examination, particularly when 
such expositions coincide with their propensities 
and passions. 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance 
that, although the advocates of war under the 
Christian dispensation, resort to arguments of 
expediency as their primary support, even the 
plea of expediency, when carefully examined, 
Unhappily, the estab- 


lishment of governments upon pacific principles 


fails to sustain them. 


has been so seldom tried, that experience has 
less to offer to us upon this subject than upon 


many others. We have, however, one pregnant 
instance, in the well known, and often cited ex- 
|ample, of the settlement of Pennsylvania. This 
|colony may be said to have been established 
under circumstances particularly unfavorable to 
The 
settlement of Virginia preceded that of William 
Penn at least three quarters of a century, and 


}the maintenance of permanent peace. 


during a considerable portion of this time, 
|sanguinary contests had been going on, either 
among the colonists themselves or between them 
}and the native inhabitants of the land. The 


Mayflower landed the Pilgrim fathers on the 





rock of Plymouth at least sixty years before the 
charter for Pennsylvania was granted, and during 
no trivial portion of this time a cruel and ex- 
terminating war was prosecuted between the new 
These 


circumstances could scarcely fail to impress the 


| settlers and the native tenants of the soil. 


aborigines with apprehensions respecting the 
character and encroachments of the European 
immigrants, in which jealousy and suspicion 
must have constituted a part. Though the 
simple and untutored natives could form a very 
inadequate conception of the exhaustless sources 
by which the European immigration was sup- 
plied, yet they could certainly see enough to 
convince them that their lands were continually 
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sliding from beneath their feet, and subjected 
to the control of a totally different race. Hence, 
we can hardly suppose that the annunciation 
contained in William Penn’s first communication 
to them, that the king of England had granted 
him a large country in their part of the world 
could be agreeable to them, for they might 
very rationally question how the king of England 
-could have any land in their part of the world 
to grant. Yet the expressions of kindness with 
which this annunciation was accompanied ; the 
disposition which was manifested to appropriate 
no portion of the country to his own use, or to 
that of his followers, until it had been fairly and 
freely purchased of the natives; and especially 
their coming among them without fortifications 
or arms, soon gained their confidence and pre- 
pared the way for a peace between the English 
, 


the counsels of William Penn and the adherents 


and the native tribes, which lasted as long as 


to his religious principles were predominant in 
the colony of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania, during the first seventy years, we 
hear nothing of the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife of the savage, and it is even questionable 
whether, at any subsequent period, a drop of 
English blood was ever shed by the Indian 
hatchet on the land which he purchased of them. 

The name of William Penn was long held in 
the utmost veneration by the unlettered natives, 


In the history of | 





government established, or at least attempted, 
was founded upon principles highly aristocratical. 
The governors were appointed by the aristocratic 
proprietors, and the colonists were of an ex- 
tremely heterogenous character, but, in general, 
much better fitted to disturb than to support a 
regular government of any kind. The conse- 
quence was, that the governors found it impos- 
sible to escape the censure, either of those who 
appointed them, or of the colonists whom they 
were deputed to govern. Though Governor 
Smith, the last who preceded John Archdale, 
administered the concerns of the colony with 
prudence and integrity, so as to preserve a 
character unimpeached by any party, he found 
his situation rendered so irksome by the turbu- 
lence and discontents of the people, that he soon 
solicited a release from his government. At 
the same time he urged the proprictaries to 
depute as governor one of their own number, 
clothed with authority to hear, and decide on 
the spot, all the complaints and controversies by 
which the colony was distracted. 

The choice fell upon John Archdale, one of 


| their number, who is said to have been a member 


of the Society of Friends. He, by a mixture of 
firmness never to be shaken, and of mildness 
never discomposed, soon harmonized the jarring 
elements, and elicited from the colonists the 
first vote of thanks ever communicated to the 





and it is doubtful, whether, even now, his 
memory is entirely consigned to oblivion. 

Could any political expediency have been su- 
perior to the policy of William Penn? Yet that 
policy was dictated by his conviction of what 
justice and humanity, deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, required at his hand. 

In the history of Carolina we find an illustra- 
tion less known, indeed, than that of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the political expediency of a pacific 
course. 

In the 1st vol. of Friends’ Review, page 242, 
a brief notice is given of the government of 
John Archdale, who, about the year 1695, was 
constituted Governor of that colony. To that 
account, such of our readers as are in possession 
of that volume are referred, but as many of our 
subscribers have come in since it was published, 
an outline of the narrative will be here given 
for their information. 

Carolina was settled under authority of a 
charter granted by Charles II., in 1663, and the 


proprietors. 

He adopted the humane and rational policy 
of securing the safety of the people, by culti- 
vating the good will of his neighbors, both 
savage and civilized. The Spaniards having 
discovered the southern part of the continent, 
had formed a settlement at St. Augustine, in 
Florida, and claimed the country lying to the 
north of it to an indefinite extent. The English 
colonists of Carolina were regarded by the 
Spaniards as intruders, and the relations between 
the colonies, prior to the administration of Arch- 
dale, had been essentially hostile. 

A tribe of Indians, living about eighty miles 
from Charleston, had placed themselves under 
the English colonial government. A company 
of these people, while on a hunting expedition, 
met with some Indians who resided not far from 
St. Agustine, and took them home as prisoners, 
with a view of selling them as slaves, to be con- 
veyed to the West Indies. Gov. Archdale, 
hearing of the circumstance, caused the Indian 
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chief and his captives to appear before him. , manent peace, the latter can produce little more 


After examining the case, he ordered the prison- | 
ers to be taken back to St. Augustine, and sent! 
a friendly letcer to the Spanish governor there. | 


The consequence was, that a letter was received | 


in return, thanking him for his humanity, and 
expressing a desire to maintain a pacific corres- 
pondence with the English. In pursuance of 
these friendly demonstrations, Governor Arch- 
dale and the Spanish commandant issued or- 
ders to the Indians under their respective juris- 


dictions, to al 


stain from molesting each other. 
This was a more efficient security against Indian 
and Spanish hostility than any military prepa- 
rations could have furnished. 

The Indians in the vicinity of Cape Fear 
manifesting a desire to place themselves under 
the protectic n of 
Archdale admitted them to the privilege, but 
required as a condition, that instead of plunder- 
ing vessels when wrecked on their coast, and 
murdering their crews, as they had sometimes 
previously done, such unfortunate persons 
should be treated with kindness and humanity. 
A few weeks afterwards, a vessel from New 
England, with about fifty passengers on board, 
was cast away near that cape. The company, 
finding themselves surrounded by the natives, 
were greatly alarmed, and remained on the 
wreck till they were nearly starved. But the 
Indians manifesting tokens of friendship, at 
length gained their confidence ; and, coming to 
land, they were hospitably supported until they 


governor with their 


found means to acquaint the g 


condition. He thereupon sent a vessel which 
conveyed them to Cooper River, where they 
were settled upon lands allotted to them. 

If men in authority would more frequently 
manifest their courage or humanity by adopt- 
ing the policy of Archdale and Penn, we should, 
undoubtedly have more instances to record than 
we have, in which that policy has been practi- 
cally and triumphantly vindicated. 
policy it may be safely asserted, that adjust- 
ments founded upon it, usually operate to 
the advantage of both parties, and both are, 


or ought to be satisfied ; whereas, every advan- | 
tage which one party acquires by military | 


force, must be gained at the expense of the 
other; and can scarcely fail to engender a 
spirit of discontent and resentment. 
while the former contains the elements of per- 


the English Government, | 


than a deceitful truce, to last no longer than 
until the vanquished party can acquire courage 
or strength to renew the contest. 

The history of the rebellion in Ireland in 
1798, furnishes some striking illustrations of 
the consequences resulting from a course inva- 
riably pacific. The Society of Friends, taking 
no part in the sanguinary contest, were, in many 
instances, regarded with suspicion and aversion, 
both by the royalists and the insurgents. Their 
peaceful and consistent course, however, event- 
ually gained the confidence and respect of both, 
and their property, as well as their lives, was 
often wonderfully spared, while conflagration 
and slaughter were stalking around them. If 
| facts like these do not prove the superior effi- 
cacy of a pacific policy, what species of facts 
would our opponents demand? We may safely 
pause for a reply. E. L. 


Sitent Worsuip.—The clear and instructive 





Of this! 


Hence, | 


remarks on the subject of silent worship, inserted 
in another partof this paper, would, at any time, 
be worthy of the attention of our readers. It is, 
however, with special reference to a communi- 
cation, conflicting as it does with the views on 
silent worship always held by our religious So- 
ciety and promulgated in the official exposition 
of its doctrines and in the approved writings of 
its members, in the London Friend of last 
month, that they are now introduced. 
The writer of that communication, under 
a concern for the benefit of the “ younger 
members and attenders of our religious meet- 
ings,’ and in consideration of the “low state 


of the ministry” in many meetings, and of 


their being for long periods together held in 
‘Would it not be 
well to have judiciously-selected portions (of 


silence, puts the question : 


the Holy Scriptures} read in our meetings, 
shortly after they are gathered into silence ?” 
Expressing his own favorable views of the ben- 
eficial results likely to follow such a course, he 
adds : 


| once stated the opinion that it was the practice 


‘‘T believe our late friend J. J. Gurney 


of the early Christian church to have portions 
of Scripture read in their meetings for worship.” 





The object of introducing this remark was evi- 


dently to corroborate the writer’s sentiments ; 


and although he may not have intended to con- 
| 


i 


vey the impression that J. J. Gurney ap- 
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proved the adoption of such a practice in our 
meetings for worship, this idea was probably | 
suggested to the minds of most who have read 


the article. Its publication occasioned us sur- 


prise as well as pain, knowing as we did | 


that J. J. Gurney, in common with our early) 
Friends, held sentiments directly opposite in | 
character, and long since promulgated them in 
unequivocal language. On page 279 of his | 


‘¢ Observations,’ 


“The preceding chapters on the ministry con-| 


tain a plain statement of the sentiments of 
Friends, that no verbal communications consist 


with the solemnity of public worship, but those | 


which directly arise from the influence of the 


Spirit. Wr snhoULD CONSIDER OURSELVES AS | 


DEPARTING FROM THE DUE MAINTENANCE OF 


THIS, OUR ANCIENT TESTIMONY, EVEN WERE | 


WE TO ADMIT THE READING OF THE BIBLE IN 
OUR MEETINGS FOR worsHTIP. Well do we 
know that the Holy Scripture was given forth 
by divine inspiration ; but we also know that it 


may be read undera different influence; and | 


that the selection of its parts for the use of a 
congregation is generally a matter of merely 
human judgment. We therefore believe it to 
be far more consistent with our views of wor- 
ship, to leave it to the Holy Spirit to impress 
its contents on the minds of ourministers, to be 
by them delivered to the people ; orto suggest 
them to our minds while we are engaged in si- 


” 


lent waiting on the Lord. 

Again, on page 313, in some observations 
written many years after the publication of the 
original work, J. J. Gurney adds: “Ona de- 
liberate review of the arguments adduced in the 
foregoing chapter, I am confirmed in the senti- 
ment, that the principles on which Friends have 
adopted the practice of silence in worship, are 
consistent both with reason and Scripture. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more obvious than the| ; 


agreement between a state of silence and that | 
reverential awe, that humble waiting upon God, 
and that dependence on the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which are main characteris- 
Here then, 
we may rest, without indulging an unprofitable 
anxiety to discover in the Holy Scriptures, any | 
precise directions as to modes of worship.” 
Fora more extended exposition of this import- 
ant subject our readers are referred to the ex- 
tracts on another page, R. 


tics of true and living worship. 


&e., 7th edition, he says:—| 
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Marriep, on the 28th of 2d mo., at Albion, 
Maine, Isaac Wuitaker, of Thorndike, to Mary 
Ramspet1, of Albion. 


Diep, In AuSable, Clinton co., N. Y., onthe 12th 
ult., ExizapetH Hoag, relict of the late David 
Hoag, in the 87th year of her age. She was 
a native of Leicester, Mass., and was daughter 
| of Robert Earle, deceased, of that place. A faith- 

ful member of Peru Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 21st of Ist mo. last, in Hendricks co., 
Juuta, wife of Joseph Moffatt, in the 33d year 
| of her age; a member of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. Notwithstanding her intense suf- 
fering, her patience and resignation were comfort- 
| ing to those around her. 

, on the 29th of last month, Aaron L, 
Pieas,in the 5ist year of his age; a member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting. His friends have the 
consoling belief that his end was peace. 

. on the 21st of the Ist mo. last, at her resi- 
dence in Beverly, Canada West, in the 63d year 
of her age, Exizasetu, the wife of Benjamin Hob- 
son, senior; a member of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing. Our dear friend was recently from Ireland. 
Her bereaved family and friends have the consol- 
ing evidence that her end was peace. 

,on Sixth day evening, 2d mo. 22d, in 
Savannah, Geo., whither she had gone on acc ount 
i of health, Estner Havitanp, youngest daughter of 
| Nathaniel and Frances Adams, of Coinwall, 
| Orange co., N. Y. 

This dear friend was privileged to feel her spirit 
redeemed from the things of time, and to have no 
desire to continue an inhabitant of this lower world, 
saying to her dear mother who stood by her bed, 
“Q mother! let me go; call me not back.” 

, on the 14th of last month, in Salem, Mass., 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Stephen A. 
Chase, Mary A. Rosinson, widow of James Robin- 
son, late of South Kingston, R. I. 

She was the daughter of Caleb and Anne Att- 
more, of Philadelphia, where she was born, 3d mo. 
7th, 1770, and w here she continued to reside till 
1804, when she removed with her husband to 
Rhode Island. Since his death in 1841, she has 
spent most of her time with her daughter in Salem. 

Through her long course she was favored to 
maintain a life of great consistency and upright- 
| ness, faithfully fulfilling her religious and social 
duties. 

Ardently attached to the principles and testi- 
monies of our religious society, she maintained 
them in life and conversation. 

Her decline was gentle and her death peaceful. 
She signified to her children that she saw nothin ig 
in her way, and they have the consoling evidence, 
that having kept the faith and finished her work, 
| she is gathered to her eternal rest. 

, at the residence of his mother, Jemimah 
| Cox, in Randolph county, Indiana, on the 19th of 
last month, Branson Cox; a member of Poplar 
Run Moathily Meeting, in the 23d year of bis age. 
Although his health had been impaired for some 
time, little apprehension of a serious result was 
felt till a few hours before his death, when suddenly 
prostrated on a bed of sickness, he grew weaker 
and weaker, and passed away as one falling asleep. 
This our dear young friend was a diligent attender 
of meetings, of sober and thoughtful habits, a good 
example to all around him, and much beloved by 
his relations and friends. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The winter Session of the School will close on 
Sixth day the 11th of Fourth morith. 

The Summer Session will commence on Second- 
day, the 12th of Fifth month. 

Application for admission must be made to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the school, or 
to Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

West-town, Third mo. 3d, 1856. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual exumination will commence on 
Second-day, Fourth month 7th, and terminate on 
the Fourth day following. 

The Summer term begins on Fourth day the 14th 
of Fifth month next. 

Friends wishing to enter students are requested 
to apply wmmed liately to Jonathan Richards, Super- 
intendent at the School, West Haverford, Delaware | 
Co., Pa., or to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board, No. 39 Market st., Philadel phia. 

The counection of the applicant with the Society 
of Friends, his age and attainments, should be dis- 
tinctly stated. Evidence of good moral character 
will be required in all cases. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

A stated Annual Meeting of “‘ The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived | 
f the Use of their Reason,’ will be held on 
Fourth-day, the 19th of Third month, 1856, at 3} 


ot 


o'clock, P. M, at Arch Street Me -eting-house, | 
Philadelphia. | 
Witutam Bett e, Clerk. 

WANTED, | 


A Friend and his wife to superintend the Farm 
and School belonging to Adrian Monthly Meeting. 
Application to be made to Samuel Saiterthwaite, | 


Tecumseh, Michigan, or Richard Harkness, 

Adrian. 3d mo. 8, 2t 
WANTED, 

A Friend and his wile to take charge as Superin- 

tendents of Friends’ Boarding School, at West 


Lake, Canada West. Apply to William Valen- 
tine, Bloomtield, Canada West. 2t. 





RUSSIAN SERFDOM. 

The desolating war which has for two years 
raged between Russia and the Allies, has ‘been 
attende d with the incidental good of awakening 
unwonted interest in the atlairs of that great 
barbaric Empire. The inhospitable climate 
which prevails over a large portion of it, the 
want of tolerable facilities fur travelling over 
its intolerable roads, and the rigid surveillance 
of its despotic government, have conspired, in 
ordinary times, to render travelling any thing 
but pleasant, and to repress inquiry into its in- 
ternal affairs. But the stirring events of the 
war, and particularly the prolonged and heroic 
defence of Sebastopol, have naturally awakened 
curiosity as to the condition and resources of an 
empire which has displayed such power in re- 
sisting the invasion of the two greatest Powers 
of Western Europe, if not of the world. 
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The condition of Russia is peculiarly interest- 
ing to the people of the United States, since it 
contains an institution similar to, though not 
identical with, our “ peculiar institution” of 
slavery. It is this feature of Russian society 
which we propose to consider at present. The + 
occasion is the more fitting, since the leading } 
newspapers of the South have latterly gone be- 
yond the defence of African slavery, and have 
asserted that the institution should embrace 
within its benevolent sway the poor white as 
well as the poor black population—in a word, 
that slavery is the natural and proper condition 
of the poor, of all races and colors. 

Russian servitude or serfdom, though cruelly * 
oppressive to its victims, is mild and patriarchal, 
compared with American slavery. ‘“ Nearly the 
entire half of the Russian peasantry,” says Gu- 
rowski, “if not wholly enslaved, according to 
the absolute signification of the word, are, how- é 
ever, serfs or bondmen, attached to the soit, F 
gle bas adscripti, rather than the person of the * 
nobleman, and thus they are at least not chat- 
tels.” “An Ukase of Catharine, in the year 
1781, prohibited, for the future, the enslaving 
of the peasantry. That is to say, when grants 
or donations of Crown lands are made to favor- 
ites, the Ukase forbids the enslavement of the 
peasantry residing on them, by the grantee. 
Serfdom is prohibited in new acquisitions of ter- 
ritory by a sort of Wilmot Proviso. The Rus- 
sian Government pursues the same policy in 
regard to the serfs, which the Knuglish courts 
practiced in regard to villains, and by which 
villanage was finally extinguished; it leans to 
the side of the serf, rather than to the lord, 
and gives to the tormer the benefit of every 
doubt, and every implication which looks towards 
freedom. 

Thus, if a nobleman sends his serf to Siberia 
for punishment, aud the serf receives there lands 
from the Crown as a colonist, he becomes free, 
with his family. A female serf marrying a free- 
man becomes free. If the husband becomes 
free by law, or by manumission, the wife becomes 
free also, but not the children; they must be 
emancipated by a special act. 

The serfs are competent witnesses. The owner 
cannot force his serts to marry against their will, 
or point out whom they shall marry; “ but this 
provision of the law is very generally evaded.” 

After ten years the master forfeits the owner- 
ship of his runaway serf. A serf who is nota 
house servant must work for his master three 
days inaweek. He cannot be forced to do any 
work on Gandays, or other church or parish holy- 
days, or on the days of the patron saints of the 
reigning sovereigns. The master may give his 
serf & passport with which he may travel all over 
the empire, become a merchant, a manufacturer, 
or even the owner of lands and serfs. Many 
serfs are very wealthy ; and instances are not in- 
frequent where serfs are richer than the noble- 
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men to whom they belong. In strict law, the 
property of the serf is the property of the master, 
but custom and public opinion will not tolerate 
the robbery of the serf by his master; and then 
the fear of assassination is also a powerful sanc- 
tion to the rights of the serf. 

Only the nobility, or certain persons specially 
privileged, can own serfs; and if the master 
hires or sells his serfs to persons not entitled to 
hold them, they become free. 

Families cannot be separated for sale. The 
family consists of the parents and unmarried 
children, even if of age. The children form a 
family after the death of the parents. Serfs can- 
not be brought to market, but are to be sold only 
together with the estate. If sold separately, the 
Crown takes them as its peasants, and the trans- | 
gressors of the law are fined. 

In cases of scarcity or famine, the owner can- 
not send away his serfs, but is obliged to take 
care of them. He is likewise obliged to take 
eare of the old and the invalids. Ifthe owner 
abuses his power, or is guilty of cruelty or rape, 
the law takes from him the adwministration of 
the estate, and he cannot become the purchaser | 
of another. 

Serfs cannot be sold separate from the soil, or 
at any public auction, in execution of the debts 
of the master. But the master has power to 
transfer the serfs individually or by whole com- 
munities, from one village, district or country, 
into another. Any nobleman owning serfs of 
any kind, must have for every one at least twenty 
acres of land. 

The master cannot inflict corporal punishment 
upon a serf who has sued for freedom, while the 
suit is pending. Serfs carrying on a legal trade, 
with the consent of the master, cannot be given 
up by him as recruits, or for the colonization of 
Siberia. 

The master has the right to manumit his serfs 
individually, or by whole hamlets and villages, 
with or without giving them lands. 

A permission given by the master to his serf 
to marry a girl, who is a pupil, and educated in 
a public establishment for the children of burgh- 
ers, is equivalent to manumission. 

A manumitted serf cannot be brought again 
into serfdum. A serf can obtain his liberty by 
legal juridical decision: 1. If he proves an an- 
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ceases to be owned by the master; his wife fol- 
lowing him iuto, exile becomes free. 

A serf becomes free if sold without lands, or 
if the burgher does not possess the quantity of 
land required by law, (twenty acres per head,) 
or if his family is separated from him by sale. 

“‘These,”’ says Gurowski, “are the principal 
features of the legal organization of serfdom,” 
which we have extracted substantially or lite- 
rally from the able work of that author. There 
is no prohibition of education to the serfs, but 
no provision has been made for it. 

It will be seen and admitted by all, that Rus- 
sian serfdom is incomparably less barbarous and 
cruel than American slavery. 

The Government favors emancipation. The 
Crown peasants are comparatively free, and a 


measure has been adopted which it is confidently 
, believed will accomplish general emancipation 


in the course of two or three generaticns. The 
measure alluded to is thus briefly stated by an 
intelligent Russian, quoted by Hurper’s Maya- 
zine? 

‘A reaction commenced at the beginning of 
the present century ; and since that time a sys- 
tem of emancipation has been silently operating 
in Russia, to which the world can show no par- 
allel. In the first year of the century, Alexander 
made it a fundamental law of the Kmpire, that 
no more grants of serfs should be made to any 
individual whatever. In the meantime, the ex- 
travagance and profligacy of the nobles had 
passed all bounds. They became popularly 
known as Velmoje—‘those who say, and it is 
done.’ Their expenditures out-ran their income, 
and they were forced to mortgage their estates. 
{Institutions were established by the Emperor 
for lending money to these spendthrifts, at a 
high rate of interest, secured by mortgages on 

| their lands and the serfs pertaining to them. As 
| these mortgages ran out, the Crown took posses- 
sion of the estates, and the serfs became peas- 
ants of the Crown. In the fifteen years just 
| past, the numbers of the peasants of the Crown 
| has increased by a million and a half, notwith- 
| standing the numerous emancipations that have 
taken place; while the number of serfs has in- 
creased but half a million. ‘lhe two classes are 
now just about equal in numbers ; but it is esti- 
mated that fully half of the serfs are mortgaged 


tecedent right to liberty. 2. If his master does to the State beyond hope of redemption. These 
not belong to any Christian profession. 3. If} must all, within a few years, fall into the posses- 


the master has made a forcible attack on the 
virtue of his wife or daughter, or committed any 
other impropriety. 4. If the serf was made a 
prisoner by the enemy, and carried beyond the 
frontiers of the State, on returning, he does not 
return into ‘serfdom. 5. If, by the master, he 
is given up to the disposition of the government 

The serf obtains his liberty if he proves against 
his master the crime of treason, or a conspiracy 
against the life of the Sovereign. 

A serf condemned legally to exile to Siberia 


” 


sion of the Crown. 

The Crown peasants, though not free, are in 
a far superior condition to that of those who are 
the property of the nobles. The latter are the 
victims of eaprice, while the former are subject 
to uniform regulations; and, like the free peas- 
antry, are united together in communes, or vil- 
lages, in which they elect their magistrates, tax- 
collectors and other officers, aud apportion among 
themselves the rent, or olrok, which is due to 
the Crown, and which is, in fact, the principal 
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feature of the servitude to which they are sub- 
jected. 

‘The Government exercises no control over | 
the movements of the peasants Any one of 
them who wishes to leave the place of his birth, | 
can do so by obtaining permission of the com-| 
mune, and this cannot be refused, if he is able 
to make provision for the performance of his 
communal duties.” . “Thus, within 
certain narrow limits, the Russian Crown peas- 
ant is an absolute freeman.” 

“Tt happens not unfrequently, that when the 
Government offers for an estate a price less than 
the proprietors are willing to accept, the serfs 
join together and pay the difference, in order | 
that they may pass into the hands of the State.” 

Gurowski, however, looks for emancipation 
not to this slow process, but to the revolutionary 
action of the people themselves. The Commune, 
a universal institution in Russia, embracing the 
bond as well as the free peasants, he regards as 
the germ of liberty and self-government for the 
Russian people, and the promise that even Czar- 
ism and aristocracy will at no distant day be | 
found useless encumbrances. This institution 
gives to the people in their villages the control 
of all local matters, as stated above. We con-| 
fess that it is with surprise and pleasure that | 
we read of this wide-spread primary institution 
in Russia, which is so well calculated to educate 
the people to habits of self-government. Ac- 
cording to Gurowski, it is older than Czarism 
and nobility, being the ancient and universal 
system of the Slavic race, while the erushing 
despotism which overshadows the Empire is a 
comparatively recent excrescence, which is rap- | 
idly verging to decay. The Commune is a school 
for teaching the people self-government. It is 
the glory of England and her offspring, the 
United States ; and having wrought out freedom | 
for these, will infallibly produce the same fruit 
for Russia. How enviable, then, is the condi- | 
tion of the Russian serf, compared with that of | 
the chattel slave of the United States! And 
who will not prefer Russian barbarism to South- 
ern American civilization ?—National Lra, 





For Friends’ Review. 
“LET ME GO.”* 
Now, at length, the morn is breaking! 
Now the shadows flee away ! 
My bewildered soul is waking 
To the light of perfect day! 
Dreary was my night of woe! 
Day is dawning! let me go! 





Joy, my soul! the day is breaking! 
Thy redemption draweth nigh ! 
Joy, ob beart! thou art awaking ; 

See the day-star in the sky! 
Let me go; the night is past, 
Morning breaks on me at last! 


*(These were the last words of one whose morning sun having 
been clouded by insanity, went down in brightness. After utter- 
ing them, she fixed her eyes upon her attendant friends, with a 
look eloquent of surprise, wonder and joy,—e look, which none 
who saw it can ever forget—and died.) 
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Why, dear friends, your looks of sadness? 
Ye should rather joy with me, 

That, from agony and madness, 
My beleagured soul is freé. 

Light, with calm, majestic flow, 

Breaks upon me; let me go! 


I have drunk Life’s bitter chalice, 
Drained the wine my soul abhorred ; 

But the Arch-fiend’s proudest malice 
Shall net rend me from the Lord. 

Pitying my want and woe, 

Jesus calls me ; let me go! 


All my unbelief confessing, 
Casting all my care on Him, 

Let me go! He grants his blessing, 
He forgives me every sin. 

Looking down on me, he smiled, 

As a Father on bis child. 


With superna! brightness glowing, 
Hung with star and stalactite, 
Flashing in the river, flowing, 
*Twixt the smiling banks of light,— 
O’er-arched by an emerald bow, 
Is the way through which I go. 


Through the shining ranks of angels, 
I shall fly on eager wivg, 

Through the legions of archangels, 
To the footstool of my King. 

Let me go! | long to be 

In such blessed company ! 


Now, at length, the day is breaking! 
Evening shadows fice away ! 
My bewildered soul is waking 
To the light of perfect day. 
Let me go! the night is past, 
Morning dawaos on me at last! 


Flushing, L. I. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Accounts to the 23rd 
ult. have been received by the Africa from Liver- 


pool. She brings no tidings of the Pacific. 

The Peace Conferences probably would not open 
till the 25th ult. All the plentipotentiaries had ar- 
Paris. Great anxiety was felt as to the 
result, but it was generally supposed that a peace 
would be concluded, as France was believed to 
be anxious for it. Entire harmony of views as to 
the points to be insisted on is represented to ex- 
ist between the French and English Governments. 
All the belligerent powers continue their warlike 
preparations. 

In Asia, a convoy of 75 men carrying provi- 
sions to the Russian garrison of Kars, perished in 
a violent snow storm, and other divisions en- 
camped in the mountains suffered greatly, com- 
munications being interrupted, and supplies nearly 
cutoff. The Turkish army was also suffering from 
the climate. 

Enetanp.—A new loan of £5,000,000 has been 
contracted for. The Rothschilds have agreed to 
take the whole at 90 percent. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated in Parliament that the war, 
which had lasted twenty months, had cost the 
country £43,564,000, and the total sum raised by 
loan in the present year would be £20,000,000. 

There is nothing new relative to the American 
difficulty. The sending of additional troops to 
Canada is explained by the fact that the force 
usually kept there had been chiefly withdrawn for 
the Crimea, and being no longer needed in that 
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quarter, has now been ordered to its former posi- 
tion. 


France,—Tke Paris journals have been ordered 
not to publish any articles on peace or war, pend- 
ing the deliberations of the Conference. 

Another Planet, the thirty-ninth between Mars 
and Jupiter, has been discovered by M. Chacornac 
at the lapeniel Observatory of Paris. 


Sarpinia.—A convention has been entered into 
between the Sardinian Government and the Savoy 
Railway Company, for the junction of the Savoy 
with the French railways, and facilitating the pas- 
sage over Mont Cenis. 


Austria.—A general amnesty for political of- 
fenders is said to be in preparation. Those now 
in foreign countries who choose to return and re- 
sume their citizenship may regain their property, 
and those who do not may either sell it, or it will 
be transferred to their lawful heirs. 


Russia.—The war has caused great distress, by 
producing great scarcity of money, increasing the 
price of provisions, stopping manufactures, and 
taking large bodies of men from agriculture for the 
army and militia, thus diminishing the supply of 
laborers and the production of food, while the ex- 
pense of maintaining both the soldiers and their 
tamilies falls heavily on the nobles and the govern- 
ment. 


Turxrey.—The Allied Powers and Austria are 
said to have determined on a temporary occupa- 
tion of Turkey after the conclusion of peace, os- 
tensibly with a view to guarantee tranquillity 
while the reforms in favor of the Christians are 
carried out. Russia is to take no part in this mea- 
sure. 


A deputation on behalf of the Evangelical Con- 
ference of Paris, recently waited upon the Sultan 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with a memo- 
rial praying for liberty of conscience and a repeal 
of the Turkish law which inflicts the penalty of 
death upon native Mussulmen who embrace Chris- 
tianity. They were kindly received, and assured 
that the subject should receive due consideration. 
Several Turks, who have adopted the Christian 
religion, have lately been banished or severely 
punished. 

Prussta.—The Berlin Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill restoring the old feudal rights of the 
nobles to exercise independent and hereditary 
magistracies in the rural districts. 

Ecypt.—The International Commission ap- 
pointed to examine the route for the Suez Canal, 
has terminated its investigations and returned to 
France. The conclusion is in favor of the prac- 
ticability of a line from Suez to Pelusium, at an 
estimated cost of about $40,000,000. 








































































































































































































































































































The Cunard Steamer Arabia from Liverpool 
arrived at Halifax on the 12th inst., with dates to 
the Ist inst , but no tidings of the Pacific. 























Paris. Their proceedings had not transpired, but 
a general belief prevailed that affairs are in fa- 
vorable progress. An armistice to the end of this 
a. month had been announced to the armies in the 
Crimea. The excitement in relation to America 
has entirely subsided. 

Sales of Cotton large, at about previous rates. 
Considerable decline in Breadstuffs. Wheat 3d 
lower, Flour 1s, and Corn Meal Is. Consols un- 
changed. 
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é The Peace Congress had held their sessions at | 


REVIEW. 


Domestic.—An act for the suppression of lot- 
teries has been passed in Maryland. A bill to in- 
corporate and endow an Agricultural College in 
that State has also passed the Legislature. 

The Governor of Minnesota, in his last message, 
estimates the population of the territory at 75,000, 
Three tribes of lations still reside there, who are 
peaceable and friendly. Nearly every village in 
the Territory has a school, and the seminaries in 
St. Paul are flourishing. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Kansas states that 
the State officers were installed at Topeka on the 
4th inst. A detachment from Lawrence having 
been sent to Easton to protect the settlers there, 
who were threatened by the Kickapoo Rangers, 
the latter fled to Missouri at their approach. 

Gov. Chase, of Ohio, has made a requisition on 
the Governor of Kentucky, for the return of the 
slave woman who killed her child at Cincinnati, 
and who has since been sent back to slavery, that 
she may be tried for the murder. It is said the 
fugitives have all been sent South to be sold. 

A treaty of peace has been negotiated between 
the Sioux and Omaha Indians, on the Missouri, 
and the former are anxious to make peace with 
the whites. 





PennsyLvanta Lecistature.—A bill has passed 
both Houses authorizing bills of exception and 
writs of error in criminal cases. The Senate bill 
to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
amended in the House, and returned. The Se- 
nate not concurring, a Committee of Conference 
was appointed. 


Coneress.—Some of the usual fortification bills 
have passed the Senate. A bill authorizing the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
some point on the Mississipi south of lat. 37° to 
San Francisco, was introduced, and referred to the 


| Committee on the Pacific R. R. A resolution was 
| passed directing the Committee on Foreign: Rela- 
| tions to consider the expediency of some act of 
| legislation, having the concurrence of both Houses, 


in order effectively to abrogate the treaty with 
Denmark relative to the Sound Dues. 

The Deficiency bill and the Military Acalemy 
and Invalid Pension bills, have speed the House 
of Representatives. The Committee on Elections 
on the 5th made two reports relative to their re- 
quest for authority to send for persons and papers 
on the Kansas election case. The majority renew 
the request, giving as reasons that the question 
whether a military force has seized upon and gov- 
erns the Territory 1s one to be settled by facts, not by 
assertions, and that a commission sent to Kansas 
to take depositions would be fruitless, and by 
bringing the opposing parties face to face, would 
tend to excite hostilities. The minority take the 
ground that the House in undertaking to judge of 
the validity of the law under which Whitfield was 
elected, would assume the power to judge of the 
qualifications and returns, not only of its own 
members, but of those of Territorial and even 
State Legislatures, which they consider a danger- 
ous power ; that sending for persons and papers 
would involve much delay ; and that the most ef- 
fectual method would be to send commissioners 
to take testimony in Kansas. The majority re- 
port was signed by six, the minority one by three 
members. A resolution granting the power asked 
was discussed on the two following days, and also 
on the 10th and 11th, without any definite action. 





